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The Principle of the Common Good 


CARDINAL HAYES 


The address delivered on June 14, 1933, at the Commencement Exer- 
cises of the Catholic University at which President 
Roosevelt received an honorary degree 


IS is an academic occasion, but it is more. It is an 

opportunity for us to pay to you, Mr. President, our 
tribute of admiration and gratitude for your efforts in be- 
half of our country and of humanity. You are not only 
“Looking Forward” but you are also moving forward with 
courage and intelligence to meet and solve the problems 
which face our people and the peoples of other lands. Con- 
fidence and loyalty have followed upon the conviction that 
your actions spring from but one motive, namely, the ad- 
vancement of the Common Good. 

The world needs leadership of such calibre today more 
than it ever did. On every hand we have witnessed the 
breakdown of systems and of hopes which men felt were 
secure. There is no lack of proposals or of plans. But 
there is need for clear discernment, for careful planning, 
and for courageous leadership. 

It is to give to the world light and leadership that a 
university exists and functions. Every great university is 
a work of importance to all the people. When properly 
directed it surveys the past, observes the present, and in 
the light of this knowledge, plans for the future. It does 
more than transmit to the student the scientific, literary and 
cultural inheritance of the past. It instills in him the guid- 
ing principles, spiritual and moral, in accordance with which 
the future should be shaped. It is concerned not only with 
his individual advancement, but also with his preparation 
for fruitful service to his fellow man. 

The program of The Catholic University of America rests 
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not upon material principles or selfish purposes. The success 
which it wishes to its graduates cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, in fame or in power. Its greatest achievement 
lies in educating men who will serve their God faithfully, 
who will be true to their homes and to their families, and 
who will contribute effectively to the welfare of their 
neighbors. 


BASED ON DIVINE AUTHORITY 


As a true mother, the University tells her sons that 
when God Himself walked this earth in human flesh, He 
analyzed all human relations and set forth two great prin- 
ciples which go to the very core of human life, two sign 
posts by which human action must be guided if it is to be 
truly successful. Infinite, not human wisdom it was, that 
laid down those two great commandments, first, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind, and the second is like 
to this, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets.” 

Our Divine Lord did not forbid men to love themselves. 
He took it for granted that they would do so. But He told 
them that they must love their neighbors as themselves. As 
it is bad for individuals to become self-centered, so too is it 
bad for groups of men or for nations to become self-cen- 
tered. For Christ meant His commandment of love of 
neighbor to be a universal law. 

Individual ambition, individual acquisitiveness, and in- 
dividual advancement have been powerful motives spurring 
men on to great accomplishments. But unless they are 
modified and regulated by the great principle of the Com- 
mon Good, they will inevitably cause discord, injustice and 
misery. It is this principle of the Common Good, based on 
the commandment of love of neighbor, that must influence 
the decisions of men in every walk of life. 


THE Common Goop IN THE FAMILY 


Family life finds its greatest natural support in this 
principle. In these days of discouragement, privation and 
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tension, families still hold together with remarkable endur- 
ance. Brothers and sisters lend a hand, and family life car- 
ried on only because of the spirit of “one for all and all for 
one.” Scars indeed, there may be, but family solidarity has 
not fallen a victim to privation. On the contrary, ad- 
versity has, in many an instance, served to strengthen family 
unity. 

Selfishness is no attribute of good parents or of good 
children. The proper rearing of children requires self-denial 
through long years. The health, the education and the 
moral training of children cannot be secured unless their 
fathers and mothers are willing to sacrifice individual desires 
and individual pleasures. On the other hand, children them- 
selves cannot grow to mature, useful manhood and woman- 
hood unless they too have learned to put the common pur- 
pose of the family before individual interests. The duties, 
the privileges and the pleasures of the household are all the 
more cherished when they are shared with others. If it is 
true that the strength of a nation lies in the strength of its 
families, it is also true that the strength of its families lies 
in the loyalty of each member to the common interests 
of all. 


THE Common Good IN THE NATION 


In the larger field of national life it is equally true that 
the principle of the Common Good must prevail. Our na- 
tion has encouraged men to associate in groups for legitimate 
purposes and to prosecute these purposes whole-heartedly. 
But such activities must be in accordance with the Common 
Good of all the people. No group, whether sectfonal, eco- 
nomic or cultural, is conducive to the public welfare if it is 
intolerant of the legitimate interests and strivings of other 
groups. Fortunately within recent years, we have witnessed 
a development of private associations to curb unfair prac- 
tices and to prevent ruthless and unbridled competition. 
Such private associations are a step in the right direction. 
They indicate a willingness on the part of private groups 
to regulate their own affairs in accordance with the Common 
Good. 

History, however, shows us that the welfare of the people 
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cannot be left entirely to the caprice of a few or to the de- 
cisions of private groups. There must be a voice which 
speaks for all the people. That voice is the voice of gov- 
ernment, whose primary function must ever remain the safe- 
guarding of the inalienable rights of individual citizens and 
classes of citizens. The thought has been clearly expressed 
in the words of the Declaration of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness, and that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men. 


But the functions of government do not stop at the pro- 
tection of rights. It has a further duty reflected in the first 
complaint of that immortal document against the King, 
namely, “He has refused his assent to laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good.” Clearly does this 
indicate that the founders of our country were of one mind 
with that great Pontiff, Leo XIII, when he wrote, “Civil 
society exists for the common good.” 

This larger view of government as an instrument for the 
promotion of human welfare brings within its scope many 
human activities which cannot adequately be carried on by 
private effort. Our governments today have traveled far from 
the laissez-faire attitude of former days in their prosecution of 
public works, the development of public education, the sup- 
port of public charities, the safeguarding of health, property, 
morals and religion, and the regulation of industry. The ex- 
tension of government activity into these spheres has done 
much for human welfare. When justified by the common 
good, such activities may abridge the liberty of certain indi- 
viduals but they do so in the interest and for the welfare 
of all. 

In a simple, rural civilization, the processes of govern- 
ment are not complicated. But when great masses of people 
come together in the small areas of our Cities and States, 
the intervention of the public authority at many points be- 
comes necessary. Again, when the normal processes of in- 
dustry and agriculture cease to function effectively, when 
our systems of finance become unwieldy and disorganized, 
when private endeavor is unable to provide work for mil- 
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lions of people, then the rights of many men to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow are in danger, and the 
government must intervene in the interests of the Common 


Government action will be effective in proportion as it 
is intelligent and secures the united support of the people. 
In this connection, a word might be said on the tendency 
in some quarters for people to stand aloof from their gov- 
ernment as if it was something distinct from themselves. 
Surely, you students who have been educated in the Capital 
of the nation, must realize that it is necessary for each and 
every citizen of the nation to participate in the duties of 
citizenship as well as to share in its privileges. Such duties 
put upon the individual a responsibility for a direct interest 
in public affairs, for an enlightened participation in the dis- 
cussion of public policies, and for an unbiased selection of 
representatives who will carry into effect measures calcu- 
lated to promote the public welfare. 

To those of you who may in the future be entrusted 
with public office, I would recall that noted saying of a 
famous President, “A public office is a public trust.” The 
title of that office may well remain with you but the sole 
beneficiaries must ever be the people whom you represent. 
The public good should remain the motivating force behind 
all your actions. Viewed as an opportunity for service to 
our neighbor, public office takes on a high and noble char- 
acter and becomes a powerful instrument for the promotion 
of human welfare. 


THE ComMMON Goop IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Even beyond the borders of our own country the prin- 
ciple of the Common Good still remains a potent factor in 
the decisions of men. In the last analysis nations are. but 
groups of men, women and children, and nationalism is but 
a means to an end, a means for the securing of their wel- 
fare. It has been a mighty force for good, but it has also 
brought into the world the greatest tragedies of history. 

Racial factors and traditions, the desire for national pro- 
tection and the craving for national aggrandizement have 
spread distrust and suspicion among nations. Even the 
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World War, with all its bloodshed and ruin, has not ban- 
ished the possibility of future wars. That can only come 
about through the entrance into international relations of 
a new spirit and a new attitude between nations. The 
spread of world commerce, the development of transporta- 
tion, and the inter-change of literature have drawn nations 
closer together. It should be evident that the welfare of 
each has become interwoven with the welfare of others. As 
in a family, peace can reign only where there is forbearance, 
harmony follows cooperation, discord and tragedy are the 
inevitable fruits of selfishness. 

According to St. Thomas, peace to men of good will is 
only possible when man’s intellect accepts the eternal veri- 
ties, his will acts according to them, and his sense of desire 
for honor, pleasure and wealth is guided and regulated rea- 
sonably by intellect and will. 

Economic considerations are no doubt a potent cause of 
international discord. But when viewed in their proper 
light, even those considerations can be reconciled with peace 
and harmony among nations. As our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, the Pope of Social Justice, so wisely declares, “All 
those versed in social matters demand a rationalization of 
economic life which will introduce sound and true order. 
But this order, which we ourselves desire and make every 
effort to promote, will necessarily be quite faulty and im- 
perfect, unless all man’s activities harmoniously unite to 
imitate and, as far as is humanly possible, attain the mar- 
velous unity of the Divine plan. This is the perfect order 
which the Church preaches with intense earnestness, and 
which right reason demands; which places God as the first 
and supreme end of all created activity, and regards all 
created goods as mere instruments under God, to be used 
only insofar as they help towards the attainment of our 
supreme end.” 

Mankind must come to apply the principle of the Com- 
mon Good in international relations. Freedom of action on 
a selfish basis is no longer possible. Advantages attained by 
force and power lead to retaliation and resentment. Not 
until men of different nations look upon one another as 
brothers in Christ, not until they apply His commandment, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” to the people of the world, 

will peace and international relations be secure. 
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THE Common Goop IN THE FACE oF COMMON PERIL 


When a major catastrophe endangers the good of all, 
neither government nor industry nor family life can proceed 
along the orderly lines of precedent. It is the genius of our 
government that in times of crisis we can centralize au- 
thority and the power to act effectively and quickly. Our 
people have come to realize that in national crises, as at a 
fire, one clear, confident voice can save hundreds from 
panic. 

Freedom thus abridged does not mean freedom denied. 
Power thus delegated does not mean the abandonment of 
democracy. Rather does it renew our faith in the American 
form of government, for it means that democracy is able, 
when necessary, to organize efficiently for an emergency. 
It gives us another proof that democracy can safeguard 
the rights of its people and can promote the Common Good 
even in the face of disaster. 

As expressed in this principle of the Common Good, 
love of neighbor is not a theory for academic discussion. It 
is a mode of life to be lived. Human welfare is impossible 
without it. Our study of the past and the present, our 
hopes for the future, indicate clearly that peace in the 
home, peace throughout our country, and peace in the 
world can only be preserved by the faithful observance 
of Christ’s mandate, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

May the Ruler of the World, the Prince of Peace, the 
Master Builder of Christian Civilization, hearkening to the 
prayer of Your Excellency on the assumption of your solemn 
responsibility as President of the United States, grant you 
the wisdom, the inspiration, the courage, the confidence, 
the Divine assistance that will make your administration 
one of the most glorious in American history. Our sincerely 
fervent prayers daily ascend to Heaven for such a benedic- 
tion. 














What is a Catholic Evidence Guild? 


Rev. Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 
Reprinted from America, May 27, 1933. 


E pioneer layman in Catholic Evidence Guild work 

in the United States, David Goldstein, has long been 
on the firing line. His years of activity have in no way 
diminished his ardor or slackened his pace, and have, of 
course, added much to his resourcefulness. But his fight- 
ing has been very much alone. 

However, in the last few years great progress has been 
made, and today, throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, Catholic Evidence Guilds are springing into 
existence. 

And as these guilds spread, the question is often asked: 
just what is a Catholic Evidence Guild? The definition 
is plain and simple: It is a group of persons who study 
the truths of Catholic faith in order thereafter to transmit 
_ these truths to others. 

Two factors are requisite: study and transmission. The 
study is a means to the end, an essential means, because 
grave harm can be done by ignorant teachers. But to 
a mere “study club” the C. E. G. adds the function of pur- 
veying truths to others. Hence it was that in Chicago, 
last June, I proposed at the College Sodality Convention 
and, a week later, at the High School Sodality Convention, 
that sodalists thereafter call their “study groups” Catholic 
Evidence Guilds. The psychological reason was laid before 
the conventions: “study club” implies intake; “Catholic 
evidence guild” adds thereto output. The students saw 
the validity of the description and unanimously passed 
the proposed resolution. 

A question is often raised whether only those groups 
should be called Catholic Evidence Guilds which have as 
their explicit purpose to purvey Catholic truths to non- 
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Catholics. The answer is that such a delimitation is neither 
correct nor desirable. (Moreover, such a narrowed scope 
was voted down at the National Conference of Catholic 
Evidence Guilds last October.) Instructing Catholics to a 
deeper appreciation of their Faith is unquestionably “evi- 
dence” work, The very name “Evidences of Religion” 
given to the religion course in many Catholic colleges is 
alone a sufficient justification. It is certainly just as praise- 
worthy a bit of “evidence” work to push back the borders 
of ignorance in a Catholic as to give totally new knowledge 
to a non-Catholic. 

Nor is a limitation from another side warrantable. The 
extraordinary work done by the Catholic Evidence Guild in 
England through street-corner preaching has inclined some 
to the conclusion that a group has no right to the title 
Catholic Evidence Guild unless it actually does street-corner 
preaching or has it distinctly in mind. But here again acci- 
dentals must not be allowed to rank with essentials. Street- 
corner preaching is only one form of broadcasting Catholic 
truth: a very desirable form, it is true, but still only one 
form. There are other very effective ways of bringing the 
truths of our Faith before others, non-Catholic and Cath- 
olic alike: by the written word, by the spoken word, on 
platform or radio. 

One must remember that the United States is a very 
large country and that needs and opportunities and tastes 
vary, both in those who would like to do something to 
spread God’s truth, and in those who are the prospective 
listeners. 

In some places outdoor “pitches,” whether on the street 
corner or in a park, are quite proper; in other places, they 
are judged to be a rather unwise procedure. 

Some like to write, and find public speaking not their 
forte. Or it may be that the local situation does not favor 
“vocal teaching. Karl Rogers sensed at Narberth, Pa., that 
he could do much by the written word whereas great 
antagonism would have been aroused by outdoor pitches; 
and so he turned pamphleteer, to the marked benefit of the 
Church. Again, it may be that a group of busy young 
people may adopt as their slogan: “No printed lie without 
a printed refutation”; and then proceed (as they have done 
in at least one locality) to check up the daily press on 
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misstatements. Truly, are not these, too, splendid bits of 
“evidence” work? 

Again, the lecture platform and the debating hall and 
the dais at banquets or Communion breakfasts offer a wide 
and fruitful field for the apologist. And what, after all, is 
Catholic evidence work other than apologetic work? St. 
Paul was giving the “evidences” of religion not only when 
speaking to the pagan Areopagites but equally so when he 
sketched, in bold outline, the mysteries of the Mystical 
Body for the Faithful of the early Church. 

Last but not least, the radio. Our present Pontiff has 
been keen to use this modern invention to broadcast Cath- 
olic truth to the world—and he has had the world listen- 
ing. In the mere comparison of numbers, a radio audience 
almost inevitably outstrips all other gatherings. 

After all, the actual, particular means whereby. Catholic 
truth is presented would seem to be the least important 
aspect of a Catholic Evidence Guild. The spread of Cath- 
olic truth is of the essence; the means by which it is spread 
are assuredly beyond the essence, are merely accidental. 
The only feasible, sensible direction for a Catholic Evidence 
Guild in this vast and varied country of ours would seem to 
be: study Catholic truth thoroughly and then hand it on to 
others in the way and by the means most suitable both to 
them and their environment and to your own ability. 

By making the definition inclusive, the just claims of 
all are respected and it thus secures the cooperation of all 
“evidence” groups in a united effort to further the work by 
mutual encouragement and by a frank and open exchange 
of views and explanation of methods. The successes and 
failures of all are thus pooled in an open forum at the Na- 
tional Conference so that each one may learn from all the 
others. 

This purpose is indicated in Article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the National Conference: 


The objects for which this organization is formed are: To arrange 
conferences of Catholic Evidence Guilds or other organizations with 
similar objects for the purpose of interchanging ideas and discussing 
methods of operation in the work of advancing the Catholic lay 
apostolate through the expositions and defense of the doctrines of 
the Church. 


It was precisely this unrestrained, straightforward ex- 
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change of opinions, viewpoints, and methods of widely di- 
versified groups that made the First National Conference so 
profitable to all who participated therein. [See America, 
October 15, 1932, pp. 38-39.] 

Great good can be done by earnest students of Catho- 
lic truth, whether their presentation be by the written word 
or by the spoken word, and whether this word be spoken on 
the platform, at the back of an automobile, at an outdoor 
pitch, or over the radio. “The spirit breatheth where he 
will.” And who will want to set limits to the Spirit? 

‘But to end on a note of warning. Study is essential. 
Ignorant apologists would be nothing short of a curse. The 
wisdom of the Catholic Evidence Guild of England in de- 
manding earnest preparation is worthy of note and of emula- 
tion. 

It is true that one does not need to be a doctor of 
theology before beginning one’s career as an apologist. But 
competent knowledge of the subject about which one writes 
or speaks is certainly to be demanded. The requirements 
here will vary largely: the less-gifted apologists will assimi- 
late only a modicum of Catholic truth, but that little must 
be thoroughly grasped; more talented students may be 
anxious to learn all they can and may be quite able to stand 
a rather thorough course in- theology. Here again—let all 
have “the large liberty of the children of God,” each in his 
own tongue and in his own way, as suits him and his listeners 
best, “speaking . . . the wonderful works of God.” 














Liturgy and Catechism 
Dom LAMBERT BEAUDUIN 


Reprinted from the Sower (Stoke-on-Trent, England), 
October, 1932. 


OMPARISONS suggested by observation in the East 

bring to mind certain of our religious problems which it 
is better not to see one-sidedly; in particular the question 
of religious teaching and the methods used therein strike 
the attention of a westerner who makes a stay in the East. 
In the dissident Orthodox churches systematic explanation 
of the Credo, that is, didactic teaching of the Catechism, 
and even sermons thereon, are unknown, or at any rate very 
little popularized up to the present: it is a lack which our 
separated brethren regret, and they pay tribute to the zeal 
of the Catholic clergy in their religious instruction of the 
people. On the other hand, active participation in liturgi- 
cal life, while still insufficient, is more developed and, I will 
venture to say, more real in the East than with us. 

There is no need for invidious comparisons, based on 
statistics which are difficult to verify. But surely the two 
ways of teaching ought to be combined. Both the Liturgy 
and the Catechism are indispensable for forming a deep and 
living religious character, whether in the East or the West. 

That is what I want to show. 

All religious teaching has one only end: to increase and 
strengthen faith in souls. Religious education that falls 
short of that result is bankrupt. 

Now a double activity prepares for and constitutes the 
act of faith, a natural work and a supernatural work, and a 
religious education must take this double element into con- 
sideration if it is going to beget faith. Understanding of 
Christian dogmas and the proofs which confirm their divine 
origin, knowledge of the matter of revelation and of doc- 
trinal formulas, presented in the systematic statements of 
our catechisms, these are the normal conditions for and the 
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material element of faith: but they are not themselves the 
act of faith, any more than the stones, cut and squared 
and piled up on the site, are the building itself. The act 
of faith is not the conclusion of a syllogism and the 
theoretical and distant acceptance of revelation: that is sim- 
ply a work of the reason, of which the most irreligious is 
capable; it is not enough to produce faith. 

What more then is wanted? The supernatural element 
is lacking. Nothing happens unless the spirit of adoption 
enlightens and transfigures revelation for us and calls forth 
from our soul, transformed by the spirit of God and as it 
were amazed by her own boldness, the cry of wonder and 
love Abba: “Father!” At this divine touch, by the power 
of this influence which is as mighty as it is mysterious, our 
impatient and rebellious wills, our sluggish and smothered 
aspirations, our cramped understanding, without enterprise 
or energy, our whole soul, numbed as it were by the Fall, 
breaks away from her inertia and darkness. Magnetized 
by the spirit of God, she now feels the great Mystery draw- 
ing her irresistibly (nisi Pater traxerit eum) and she 
jumps at the revealed gift: not as a solidly based philosoph- 
ical system (that is the natural work), but as a message 
of unutterable love which brings to us the pledges of our 
inheritance and opens the ways of divine life. 

The act of faith is not then a cold and distant assent to 
a philosophy. It possesses us, it is an embrace, it is a giv- 
ing of ourselves willingly and without any reserves; it is the 
divine virtue which enables our souls to absorb the material 
element of faith, so making it a part of our being and our 
life. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is no question 
of minimizing the part of the intellect in the act of faith. 
Very much the contrary. The more we have been made 
distrustful of them by the rationalist temper and modernist 
infiltrations, by so much the more rigorously and scien- 
tifically ought the natural foundations of our beliefs to be 
laid in reason. Without thoughtful and exact religious 
teaching, such as the Catechism provides, Catholic doctrine 
fades away more and more into the vagueness of some senti- 
mental or sham-mystical idea. Exact beliefs soon give place 
to mere religious feelings, independent of any teaching and 
withdrawn from all control. 
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But in our efforts to avoid this error we must not fall 
into that excessive and exclusive intellectualism which sup- 
poses that the religious education of the faithful is suffi- 
ciently provided for by a theoretical study of abstract 
formulas, in which the necessary part is not accorded to 
the supernatural element, to the divine powers latent in the 
souls of the baptized. ; 

To ensure a truly Christian education of the faithful the 
Church formerly followed a way which may be called super- 
natural. Teaching was a prayer, and the prayer was teach- 
ing. To gain the sanctuary of the soul the truths of religion 
were not in the first place administered in dogmatic formu- 
las and set statements, but by way of worship, praise, 
thanksgiving, prayer. They were fused into hymns, an- 
thems, doxologies, lessons, homilies, chants, all alive with 
faith and love. Truth thus presented as prayer was full of 
heavenly blessing and so came into the heart; and the soul 
that welcomed it was in a religious disposition proper for 
the worthy reception of God’s gift: in other words, religious 
teaching took a form that was worshipful, sacred, sanctify- 
ing. The church, the sanctuary, the altar: that is where 
the faithful learn to live their religion, the center from which 
it radiates; where religion is concerned, its school is before 
all THE CHURCH.* 

Let us take a characteristic example from the early 
Church. “Ordo Romanus VII,” which dates from the 
8th century but which in the unanimous opinion of 
scholars codifies much older usages, of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, and so summarizes the tradition of the era of the 
Fathers, this Roman Ordo describes the method of re- 
ligious formation preparatory for Baptism, what we should 
call today the whole catechetical formation. The most strik- 
ing thing about it is the sacramental character of the teach- 
ing of religion, in other words, the supernatural procedure. 
The lessons of the catechism are ritual and priestly actions 
through which one makes contact with the workings of 
grace. Faith is a gift of God and a theological virtue, and 
the soul is prepared for it through the medium of sensible 


1Words are often used, in speech and print, which suggest that the hope and 
mainstay of the Church in this country are the schools. If this be true, then 
the role of our supernatural religion has been reduced to that of an uplift society 
or spiritual clinic—(Translator’s note.) 
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signs charged with supernatural energy. At each meeting 
(which became more frequent during Lent) there were 
exorcisms (“Exorciso te, immunde spiritus”), collective 
prayer (“Complete orationem vestram et dicite, ‘Amen’ ”’), 
laying-on of hands with solemn prayers (Imponit manus 
super capita eorum dicendo, “Deus coeli et terrae... ”), 
and, above all, frequent signing with the cross of the fore- 
heads of the catechumens by the catechists. Wherefore the 
whole collection of catechetical rites is called the signatio. 

The Ordo then describes at length the impressive 
liturgical services at which the young neophytes received 
the holy Gospels, the Symbol of the faith (Creed), the 
Lord’s Prayer, while the exorcisms, prayers, and laying-on 
of hands were renewed. This initiation, this catechism 
(“making-to-hear’’), was carried out during the first part of 
the Mass, and was essentially a liturgical act which the 
ministers of Christ did at the foot of the altar. Religious 
education was a supernatural procedure. 

Throughout his teaching, St. Augustine shows himself 
faithful to the same principle. It is in the celebration of 
the holy Mysteries and by the active participation of the 
neophytes that they are initiated therein. “I have prom- 
ised,” he says in the ccxxvith sermon, “to you who have 
just been baptized some words en the sacrament of the 
altar, of which you were this night made partakers. . . . 
Follow the Mass in its right order. In the first place after 
the prayer you are told to lift up your hearts. It is fitting 
that the members of Christ should do so. You are become 
members of Christ, but where is your Head? Limbs have 
a head, and if the head does not lead, then the members 
cannot follow. Whither is your Head gone? What have 
you repeated in the Symbol? ‘The third day he rose from 
the dead; he went up into Heaven; he sits at the right 
hand of the Father.’ Therefore our Head is in Heaven, and 
so when ‘Sursum corda’ is said, you reply, ‘We have lifted 
them up to the Lord!’ But it is by the grace of God that 
you are thus made one with the Lord, and when is said, 
‘Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro, because we have our 
hearts on high ‘Let us give thanks because unless we do so 
we keep our hearts to the earth, then you are witnesses 
thereto and say, ‘It is right and just.’ .. . Then after the 
consecration of the Sacrifice we and you say the Lord’s 
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Prayer which you have been taught. Next ‘Pax vobis- 
cum’ is said and we Christians greet one another with an 
holy kiss. That is a token of peace: we express with our 
lips what should be in our hearts, and just as your mouth 
touches the mouth of your brother so should your heart 
be not separated from his.” 

Incontestably the primitive Church educated her chil- 
dren by means of and in prayer. Certainly she was less 
well provided with doctrinal formulas. She had not got 
systematic statements like our catechisms, and the creeds 
themselves were settled only after centuries of discussion, 
so that they were like hymns of victory following a well- 
fought fight. But her children lived their faith hotly, pas- 
sionately; it was only later that it was run-off into moulds. 
Every Christian knew himself to be united to the Father 
by his eternal and incarnate Son and by their common spirit. 
By death the Christian passed to life, to the true life; he 
was a partaker of the divine nature, a son of the Father, a 
brother of Christ, of the company of the saints. And that 
is the very marrow of Christianity. 

Turn to the actual present position. Is not the super- 
natural procedure neglected? Are the formulas of prayer 
still our chief means of imparting Christian doctrine? Are 
not the methods of religiqus teaching used in children’s cate- 
chism (whether in schurch or school) and in courses of re- 
ligious knowledge (in whatever kind of establishment) 
identical with the methods used for teaching profane sub- 
jects? And are they not the chief, if not the only, agent of 
religious initiation in these days? In times past it was 
enough, in order to learn the beliefs of Christians, to listen 
to their worship and their prayers; they prayed their faith. 
So much were the two elements identified that, according to 
a dogmatic axiom of the fourth century, “the rule of prayer 
determined the rule of faith.” If, in order to know our be- 
liefs, future generations consult certain popular pious hand- 
books and forms of prayer (not all of them out of print 
yet), our faith may well be suspect to them and our ortho- 
doxy seem doubtful. 

This supernatural procedure was habitual to the extent 
that, when heresy had made it necessary to define doctrine 
in a precise formula and to set it out in a creed, this profes- 
sion of faith was at once turned into a liturgical hymn, sung 
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at the altar and made an integral part of the celebration of 
the divine Mysteries. We are now content with adding a 
question and answer to the catechism. 

It must be understood that this catechetical teaching is 
legitimate, necessary, indispensable nowadays; it fixes the 
material element of faith, the revealed deposit defined by 
the Church, which must be known with exactitude or our 
faith itself will suffer. The importance of this systematized 
presentation of Christian doctrine set out in our catechisms 
can, indeed, hardly be exaggerated. But, while emphasiz- 
ing this necessity, a still more categorical affirmation must 
be made of the insufficiency of catechetical teaching alone 
to produce well-tempered Christians, true believers who live 
their faith with ardor, who practise a religion that is deep, 
solid, nourished with sound doctrine, uncontaminated. 
There is no doubt that for the greater number of souls the 
questions and answers of the catechism are learned and re- 
membered only as a dead letter, retained as desiccated state- 
ments, dull, tasteless, inoperative. The supernatural pro- 
cedure, that is, religious teaching distilled into the soul drop 
by drop as by endosmosis, by virtue of the doctrinal and 
collective prayer of the mystical body of Christ, is the in- 
dispensable complement of the catechetical procedure— 
which might be called, if one did not fear unguarded ex- 
pressions, a too natural procedure. 

Happily the position is such that this traditional way 
of doing things can be restored at its full value without 
having to form new organizations or call up new forces: 
if the participation of the faithful in public worship be- 
comes consciously realized and lived, the restoration of 
liturgical Jife in the Christian community necessarily in- 
volves the restoration of the traditional procedure in re- 
ligious instruction. 

Clearly dogma is not set out in liturgical texts in the 
form of a canon or dissertation, any more than it is in the 
Holy Scriptures, or the writings of the Fathers; the missal 
is not a dogmatic treatise or a collection of conciliar defini- 
tions. But the liturgy assimilates dogma, accommodates its 
expression to her own nature, sifts it through her formulas, 
her rites, and her symbols. The liturgy is our faith confessed, 
realized, prayed, sung, revivified by contact with the faith 
of our brethren, of the whole Church. 
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Christian tradition proves to demonstration that the 
bishops carried on the Christian education of their flocks 
during the holy Mysteries, drawing their inspiration from 
the liturgical texts and passages of the Holy Scriptures read 
at the beginning of Mass. St. John Chrysostom in par- 
ticular makes these liturgical homilies the occasion for in- 
structing his church in the understanding and love of the 
Bible: a knowledge which the great Byzantine doctor re- 
garded as indispensable to Christian life, but which is un- 
happily very neglected today. This is how he speaks at the 
beginning of a homily on the parable of Dives and Lazarus: 
“We will go on today with the same subject. I could have 
expounded this parable in a single sermon, but if a care- 
ful mother when preparing her child to take more solid food 
were simply to give it a mouthful of wine, even the best, the 
child would reject it and spill it all over his clothes. So she 
gives it him drop by drop and the child swallows it easily. 
In the same way we do not give you a whole passage of 
Scripture at once but divide it into several instalments. . . . 
And I tell you what I am going to talk about several days 
in advance so that you in the interval may, by reading the 
holy Books, \earn the scope of my commentary and pre- 
pare yourselves to understand it. I shall never stop urging 
you to think about what we tell you, not only here but in 
your homes as well, to re-read the Scriptures and to make 
a study of them. Don’t say this sort of thing to me: ‘I 
must attend to my duties; public affairs take up all my 
time; I am a craftsman; I am married; I’ve got children; 
I have my home to look after; I am a modern—it is not 
my business to read the Bible!’ Whatever you may say, it 
is your business to read and study the Scriptures, even 
more than if you were a monk.” 

It was a declaration from his study of antiquity, as well 
as the conclusion of a man of affairs, that the great historian 
Godfrey Kurth expressed in reply to an enquiry organized 
by La Croix (August 5, 1911) on the causes of religious igno- 
rance: “In my opinion, one of the greatest causes of religious 
ignorance, if not the greatest of all, is ignorance of the 
liturgy. Help the faithful to understand, and in conse- 
quence to love, the mysteries which are celebrated at the 
altar, put into their hands the missal whose place is taken 
by so many popular and feeble books of devotion: that is 
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the right way to teach religion. Fortify in the Church those 
who already go there, and then bring back those who have 
given up coming.” 

Without diminishing the value of the systematic in- 
struction as given in our catechism-classes it is nevertheless 
necessary to emphasize the insufficiency of this means and 
the fundamental need for religious education through 
liturgical life. Both East and West need to examine their 
conscience on this matter and to make serious resolutions. 
These papers cannot be completed without recalling the 
grave and decisive words of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
Quam primas of December 11, 1925: “The yearly com- 
memorations of the holy mysteries are far more useful for 
teaching the people the truths of the Faith and bringing to 
them the joys of the spiritual life than all the pronounce- 
ments, however important, of the teaching Church. These 
appeal only to a limited number of specially intelligent peo- 
ple, they speak but once, and then to the intellect, while the 
Church’s feasts move and teach everybody, they go on every 
year and for ever, and influence not only the mind but the 
heart and the whole man. Man is compounded of body and 
soul and needs to be roused by external observance; through 
the variousness and beauty of the holy liturgy he can receive 
the divine teachings into his soul, make them one with his 
own substance and blood, and thus use them to advance 
along the way of the spirit. History itself shows that the 
feasts of the Church were established one after another 
throughout the centuries accordingly as the needs and well- 
being of the Christian people seemed to require.” 








Catholic Action for the Negro 


Bb ges following resolutions were adopted by the students 
of the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
New York City, at a meeting of the Catholic Action Forum, 
held May 3, 1933. 


WHEREAS: I am enjoying the privilege of a Catholic higher 
education, I recognize that I have certain duties and obligations to- 
ward my fellow man, among which I must consider my conduct 
and attitude toward the American Negro, 

I therefore resolve to carry out and adhere to the following 
resolutions: 

1. To maintain that the Negro is a human being and as a citizen 
is entitled to the rights of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness and 
to the essential opportunities of life and the full measure of social 
justice. 

2. To be courteous and kind to every colored person remem- 
bering the heavy yoke of injustice and discrimination he is bearing. 
To remember that no race or group in America has endured the 
many handicaps that are his today. 

3. To say a kind word for him on every proper occasion. 

.4. Not to speak slightingly or use nicknames which tend to 
humiliate, offend, or discourage him. 

5. To remember that the Catholic Church and the Catholic pro- 
gram of social justice have been called “The Greatest Hope of the 
Colored Race.” 

6. To recognize that the Negro shares my membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the privileges that flow therefrom and 
to conduct myself in accordance therewith. 

7. To give liberally on the Sundays of the year when the col- 
lections are devoted to, the heroic missionaries laboring among the 
Negro group. 

8. To become increasingly interested in the welfare of the 
Negro; to engage actively in some form of Catholic Action look- 
ing to the betterment of his condition, spiritually and materially. 


If the spirit in which these noble resolutions were con- 
ceived becomes prevalent among the younger generation of 
Catholics in this country, the most difficult of all America’s 
human problems will be solved. Best of all, it will be 
solved on the only lasting basis, that of true social justice. 
In this day of new deals, it becomes Catholic youth to be 
in the vanguard to see that all of our fellow-citizens share 
in them. 
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